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A party dispirited 
with itself 

A strange political phenomenon is taking 
place in Washington. The party in power 
is disgusted and dispirited with itself, j 
Among liberal Democrats, there is almost ! 
a death wish — that Richard Nixon would 
win the Presidency. He would then, they 
hope, perform some kind of purification 
rile, sweeping out the whole mess, tear- 
ing the smug power structure up by its 
roots. One hears expressions of this even 
in the sanctum of the White House. Not 
that Nixon has gained that ranch person- 
al his ter among these Democrats, but they 
see him at least running a professional op- 
eration. And he promises to bring w ith him 
to the. While House a roster of men who 
could prove to be expert, energetic and 
maybe even exciting. 

The problems all this presents the parly 
— and Hubert Humphrey — were aggra- 
vated last week w hen ihe campaign real- 
ly opened. There was another of the fa- 
ther-errant son acts which Johnson and 
Humphrey apparently plan to perform 
about every week. When the Vice Presi- 
dent, talking too much again, promised to 
bring some Vietnam troops home soon, an 
irritated Lyndon Johnson jumped in his 
jet and huffed off to the American Legion 
convention in ‘New Orleans to set every- 
body straight: nobody, he said emphati- 
cally, can predict when our men can be 
shipped back. 

The Abe Fortas nomination went 
through another painful phase and it is 


clear that whether the nomination is ap- 
proved or not, the whole affair will leave 
an unpleasant aftertaste. It has already 
demonstrated that what we have in Wash- 
ington is not participatory democracy or 
even a partnership, but a proprietorship. 
The branches of the government, once so 
sacredly separate, have been annealed — 
at least in the minds of Johnson and those 
around him — into a single unit. A man will 
move casually from one branch to anoth- 
er without concern for the consequences. 

Those who know and admire Abe For- 
ta.s for his superb legal intelligence were 
both disillusioned and saddened by the ca- 
sual way in which be justified his dual role 
of Supreme Court justice and presidential 
trouble shooter. What this suggests is that 
these two men — and a lot of others in this 
city — have such long histories of interlock- 
ing interests, both personal and public, 
that they cannot be free of each other if 
they want to be. What it ultimately sug- 
gests is that after holding the power for 
most of the past four decades. Democrats 
look on the national government as a par- 
ty possession. 

The Democrats cannot blame Lyndon 
Johnson for another source of the troubles 
that are wracking the party. The perform- 
ance of John Kennedy’s exiled palace 
guard over the past weeks is another of 
the things that has added to the problems 
and the pain. ''When those aides and ad- 
visers bail President Kennedy,” noted one 
shrewd observer, "they were charged like 
iron filings around a magnet, forming a ra- 
tional pattern. But after Kennedy was 
gone and there w r as no force to hold them 
together, there has been only confusion.” 

These men still move with power in pol- 


itics outside the While House but they 
move in a dozen directions. There was 
Pierre Salinger wearing his "bangs,” as 
one White House resident described Sal- 
inger’s hair-do, leading the McGovern re- 
bellion. There was the frenzied Richard 
Goodwin fueling the McCarthy revolt. 
Kenny O’Donnell conducted an antiwar 
crusade within the platform committee. 
Steve Smith and Ted Sorensen prowled 
the back corridors of the Chicago debacle 
trying to construct a movement of cau- 
tious dissent, not desertion. Finally, there 
was Larry O’Brien, in charge of the Hum- 
phrey movement which emerged with the 
mechanism but not the emoiions of the 
party. 

All of them and others had their joyous 
starts in the New Frontier anil were 
brushed there with a kind of magic. When 
those days were ended they became, for 
the most part, rich and important in the 
world outside. Now, getting bored, they 
want back in the epicenter of power but 
too often lately their acts have suggested 
self-aggrandizement rather than the na- 
tional interest. It was, however, out of 
conscience and concern that a dominant 
figure of the power structure of the last 
seven years went his own wav Iasi week. 
Former U.N. Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg, in newspaper articles excerpted from 
a new book, called for a full bombing halt 
over North Vietnam, thus breaking blunt- 
ly with the President he had ser\ed as 
U.N. ambassador. 

To complete the dispirited picture, Rob- 
ert McNamara, the former Secretary of 
Defense and next to the President the most 
involved man in American life for most of 
seven years, stood on the hangar deck of 
the new aircraft carrier John F. Kemudy. 
hands in liis pockets, voice breaking, and 
recalled days of hope. "For a bright, blaz- 
ing moment Ins youth made us all feel 
young with him,” he said at the dedica- 
tion, "and then the moment was gone. And 
we, all of us, lost something oursehes . . . 
though brief was his voyage, those of ns 
who knew him \v ill never be <pi i 1 «* I he same 
again.” McNamara hurried from the mi- 
crophone anti sank into his chair looking 
stricken. Certainly his grief was for a 
friend and leader lost. But certainly, too, 
it was from a feeling of despair at the state 
of the national government. 


In a fist-pounding speed: in New 
Orleans , President Johnson squashed 
Humphrey's hopes oj bringing soldiers 
backjrom Vietnam soon. " We yearn 
for the day when our men can come 
home," he said. ‘"'No man can predict 
when that day will come." 



